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Education After the War 


INTRODUCTION , 


Lo GRA ie lg advance in this country has been to a 

very great extent a haphazard process—the result of 
compromise and patching which, though sometimes valu- 
able as ensuring elasticity of development, has too often 
prevented a sound and democratic approach to a nation- | 
wide system of education. Science has given us wide 
power over the physical world; a growing sense of social 
obligation has made us conscious of the rights and duties 
of the whole community. Education must prepare 
members of the community to be healthy citizens, to 
understand the nature of the world in which they live, to 
accept their duties as well as their privileges, and to take 
their share in the creation of a better national and inter- 
national order than we have yet seen. Upon those who 
plan education and those who educate there lies a serious 
and important responsibility. This scheme for post-war 
education, though it does not go into detail at each stage, 
embodies those plans which the National Union of Women 
Teachers considers to be vital in a progressive educational 
system. 


I—ADMINISTRATION - 
A Ministry of Education 


The power to administer the Education Acts in 
England is vested in the Board of Education which was 
constituted in 1899. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is ex-officio a member of this Board. The National Union 
of Women Teachers considers that the present Board 
of Education should be reconstituted as a Ministry, which 
should be responsible as ia Central Body for the standard 
of educational services throughout the country and, for 
the expenditure involved, should be responsible directly 
to Parliament, through whose vote the grants should be 
made available and be paid. The unified control given 
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by the exercise of plenary powers would simplify admini- 
stration and ensure more effective and economical service 
for the children concerned; no other Ministry would have 
jurisdictional rights within the educational service, though 
this would not exclude co-operation between Ministries 
when the need arose. 


Dual Control 


The National Union of Women Teachers is of the 
opinion that Dual Control is incompatible with an efficient 
system of education and advocates a unified system of 
State-aided schools. Within this unified system it would 
incorporate the public and private schools, which are 
undemocratic since they give a privileged position to 
children whose parents have financial advantages. The 
unified system of education should allow for elasticity 
and encouragement of new development, so that the vital 
principles of education may be constantly tested in the 
light of experiment. 


Part III Authorities 


Since the Act of 1918 sought to plan for the first time 
a more national system of education, it retained, 
strengthened and extended the powers of the County 
Councils and County Boroughs as the Local Education 
Authorities. It also retained those authorities known as 
Part III Authorities in the 1902 Act, i.e., Boroughs with 
10,000 or more population and Rural District Councils 
with a population of 20,000, whose areas lay within the 
area administered by the major authority. There is no 
doubt whatever that the (Part III Authorities have 
contributed tremendously to the development of education 
in their areas; they have stimulated local interest and 
harnessed a good amount of local effort, but frequently 
the overlapping of authority or divergence of view or 
limitation of financial resources have worked in the 
opposite direction, and it would seem reasonable and 
_ desirable that the former Part III Authorities should 
cease to function and that education should be administered 
on an area plan. 
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Financial Grants for Education . 


One of the major obstacles to the development of a 
National System of Education has been the question of 
Finance. _Each Local Education Authority has varying 
resources, the areas of lowest rateable value being 
poorest and these areas have been frequently, though not 
always, the rural areas. By the Act of 1902 a grant was 
payable to the Authority at the rate of 4s. per year per 
scholar in average attendance, together with 14d. of every 
2d. by which the money raised locally by means of a 
penny rate fell short of 10s. per scholar annually. It 
could not be called generous but it was a great improve- 
ment on the “‘ status quo.’’ For Secondary Education 
a 2d. rate might be levied. The Act of 1918 authorised a 
block or substantive grant of 50 per cent. of the total 
expenditure and a deficiency grant was paid if ‘the 
Treasury agreed and the money could not be claimed 
from another Ministry. 

These grants could be withheld if the Board of 
Education was not satisfied that the Local Education 
Authority was performing its duties under the Act. 

The Act of 1936 established the precedent by which the 
needs of the children come first and payment is not con- 
ditioned by local rateable values, for under this Act it was 
agreed to pay not less than 50 per cent. and not more 
than 75 per cent. of the cost of equipment for the educa- 
tion of the senior child in all re-organised schools, the 
Local Education Authority having the right to repay 
this grant if it so wished. 

The National Union of Women Teachers believes that 
the time has come to revise the whole method of financing 
educational administration and service. The Ministry 
should plan, with the Local Education Authority and 
representatives of the teaching body, expenditure in every 
area on a basis of school population cost, working on an 
agreed minimum according to an adequate standard of 
equipment and service. This should be basic for all areas. 
In addition, grants for special services should be available 
according to schedule. 

Local Authorities, through their rating schemes, should 
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plan to hand over proportionate moneys to the Ministry, 
and the more highly-rated boroughs and councils would 
thus help to form a pool of common funds which would 
be made adequate, according to needs, by Parliamentary 
Grants which would be computed and claimed annually 
by the Ministry. This plan would eliminate many of the 
disabilities of the rural schools, while the expenditure of 
the moneys by the Local Education, Authority, according 
to the plans approved by-the Ministry, would maintain 
the responsibility of local control and stimulate local 
interest in the education of the citizens. 


II—STAGES IN EDUCATION 


At all stages of the educational system and in all types 
of schools the facilities and opportunities should be equal 
for boys and girls. The stages should fall normally in 
the following age groups :— 


1. (a) 3+ to 5+ years (entry optional). These should 
be provided for in nursery wings or kindergartens, 
which should be an essential part of every infants’ 
school. Children should pass normally from the 
nursery to the infants’ school at 5+. 

(b) 5+ to 7+ years. The first two years of this 
compulsory stage should be spent in the infants’ 
school which, with the nursery section, should be 
organised as a separate entity; here the pre- 
paratory stage should be completed in an 
atmosphere of its own with no group exceeding 
30 and with fully-trained staff, including a trained 
nurse. N 

2. 7+ to 11+ years. Four years at this stage 
should be spent in a separately organised primary 
school. At the end of the course criteria of 
classification, according to intelligence index and 
child’s suitability, would decide the type of 
secondary education to follow. 

3. 11+ to 16+ years. This stage should be spent as 
a compulsory period in schools of secondary type, 
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all administered under the same secondary code. | 
(a) The secondary Grammar School for children of 
decided academical ability. ) i 
The secondary Technical and Art School for 
children of decided manipulative and artistic 
ability. 

(c) The secondary Modern School for. children to 
whom a type of liberal programme would be best 
suited. 

4, 16+to 18+ years. This stage should be spent 
in either . 

(a) The Technical High School, where courses would 
be vocational for art, commerce, industry, and 
agriculture, and would lead to Technical College 
or University. : | 

or (b) The Grammar School, where the extended 
academic course would be preparatory to the 
University. 

or (c) The Day Institute or Civic Institute, with 
compulsory part-time day courses for young 
workers of 16+ to 18+ in all areas, whether 
such workers are occupied in home, commerce 
or industry. Such courses. could be technical, 
vocational or non-vocational as well as cultural 
and social, and the Institute should be linked with 
Technical Colleges and Colleges of Art in order 
that a bridge may be made for boys and girls of 
ability and ambition to pass to higher stages. 


(b 


— 


At the secondary stage there should be two periods’ at 
which criteria of selection for the right type of education 
should be applied. (a) At 11+ the end of the Primary 
School course for the Grammar, Technical or Modern 
School. (b) At 13+ for re-adjustment in special cases 
and bridge movements between the various types of 
secondary school. This will give reconsideration to 
children who develop late or whose first classification has 
proved unsuitable. | 

At the Technical High School and later Grammar 
School stages contacts with industry, art, commerce and 
agriculture should be secured, together. with practical 
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experience of conditions obtaining therein ; such experience 
could be gained by short, continuous periods of, say, six 
weeks, being spent in approved workshops, etc., and in 
professional institutions. 

In and during the years for compulsory education a 
period should be arranged for all children during which 
they may get experience of life in a community outside the 
family. This may be at camp or hostel or residential 
type of school. A period of travel abroad by international 
exchange or of overseas travel in ‘‘ School Liners ’’ should 
be regarded as an important means of broadening outlook 
and fostering’ international understanding. Since travel 
abroad would need an additional language, it is suggested 
that an auxiliary international language should be taught 
at both primary and secondary stages. 


III YOUTH SERVICE 


The raising of the school-leaving age to sixteen years 
and the provision of part-time education for young people 
between sixteen and eighteen years will go far towards 
solving the problem of what youth services are needed for 
recreational and educational purposes. It is important 
that the voluntary nature of these activities should be 
maintained, and that clubs should be given encouragement 
by the ample provision of equipment and material. The 
training of youth leaders should also be undertaken by the 
State as a matter of national importance. 


IV—THE UNIVERSITIES 


- Facilities for University education should be widely 
extended. This will be particularly necessary if the pro- 
posals for the training of all teachers to obtain a qualifica- 
tion of University standard are put into effect. The extra- 
mural activities of the Universities should play an 
important part in the development of adult education, and 
University life should have closer contact with Colleges of 
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a definitely technical type, with approved workshops of 
the major industries and with professional institutions. 
This would ensure a greater awareness of the demands 
made upon ability and a keener realisation of problems of 
a practical nature. 
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V—ADULT EDUCATION 


The State system should include an organised plan for 
Adult Education, for which the Ministry of Education 
should assume financial responsibility. Schemes of a 
voluntary nature could work in association with this plan. 


Adult Institutes 

The outstanding necessity will be the ample provision 
of Adult Institutes—spacious, well-furnished and _ well- 
equipped buildings, separate from the school buildings of 
the area, though not necessarily widely separated in space, 
since such places could probably be grouped together with 
great advantage in community centres. Such Institutes 
would be set up by the Ministry of Education, acting 
through the Local Education Authorities. Minimum 
requirements .would be the inclusion of an assembly hall, 
a good library, rooms where hobbies, dramatics, music 
and social activities could take place, as well as lecture 
rooms. For the running of the Institute an administrative 
staff would be necessary. It is assumed that such a centre 
would be used by voluntary societies for their activities, 
and would provide facilities for performances given by 
travelling theatres, for concerts, picture exhibitions, etc. 
The Institute itself would inaugurate activities which 
would specially aim at reaching those who live in the more 
remote places. . 


Extra-mural Activities 

There should be a great extension of the extra-mural 
‘activities of the Universities and Technical Colleges. 
These activities would take place in. part within the 
Universities and Colleges themselves, but great use could 
be made of the Adult Institutes in this connection. 
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Residential Colleges 


Within the system of adult education the Residential 
College should have an important place. Attendance at 
such would, of course, be entirely voluntary but there 
should be a sufficient number of colleges to meet the needs 
of those who wish to take advantage of them. Such 
colleges would be cultural in their aim, not vocational. 
It would be the duty of the Ministry of Education to set 
up, equip and staff these but payment towards their 
upkeep could be made by the various voluntary associations 
which provided students and by grants from the Local 
Education Authorities. Attendance at these colleges would 
be regarded as a right and proper use of the time of 
workers, and facilities for their temporary absence from 
their occupations should be arranged. 

We assume that all schemes for Adult Education will 
take into careful consideration the particular needs 
of domestic workers and those in remote ies espe ees 
regions. 

A very important part of education, in preparation for 
a better international order, lies in the contacts estab- 
lished between peoples of various countries. Facilities for 
cheap travel, for study abroad, and for close relationship 
with community groups in other countries should form a 
part of all schemes for Adult Education. 


VI—BUILDINGS FOR EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES 


As a corollary to the need for the extension of the 
school age, both upwards and downwards, the National 
Union of Women Teachers presupposes much more 
liberal planning for all types of schools and buildings for 
educational purposes. In the main the changes needed 
relate to :— 


1. The School Site. This should be a minimum of 
six acres, and all schools planned for the 
decentralisation of city life should be sited Set 
this area is available. 

2. Ancillary rooms should be adequately equipped for 
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the use for which they are intended. The more 

important of these will be rooms for :— 

(a) Science, needing separate provision for general, 
biological and household sciences. 

(b) Gymnastics, requiring a complete suite of rooms, 
gymnasium, showers, drying and changing 
rooms. 


_(c) Arts and Crafts. Equipment should provide 


separately for housecraft, mneedlecraft, wood, 
metal, as well as Arts and General Crafts. 
(d) Social Work, There should be a lecture room 
with screen and projector; a hall with stage; a 
' library and music room. 
Every school should have adequate equipment for 
medical inspection and treatment. 
It is of the utmost importance that every school 
should have its dining hall and the necessary 
kitchen accommodation. 


Playing Fields. The six-acre site would allow of 


these fields being planned adjacent to the school 
buildings. 

School Garden. This should be of a workable size 
and should be considered an essential part of each. 
school. 

Swimming Baths or Pools. These should be pro- 
vided as part of the Playing Field equipment. 


Many, though not all, of the above extensions will apply 
mainly to primary and secondary departments, but it is 
assumed at the same time that a much more liberal space 
will be allotted to the Nursery Infants’ Schools. All schools 
built for the child under seven need two halls : one for free 
play, and the other for such activities as music, dramatisa- 
_ tion, and dancing or rhythmic movements. 


VII—THE SOCIAL SERVICES AND THE CHILD 


The care of the child and the training of the child are 
inextricably woven; they cannot effectively be entrusted 
to different departments of State. 
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The school medical service has developed as an offshoot 
of the progressive attention given to public health services 
in general and, like those services, it varies from area to 
area. The principle of equality of opportunity applies to 
this branch of the activities of a local education authority 
as much as it applies to any other. There should be equal 
consideration for the health and well-being of every child. 
To ensure this the Local Education Authority must be 
recognised as the only proper authority for the health 
of all children from the age of two years, and there must 
be universal provision of school health services on a scale 
comparable throughout the country. This will only come 
about when the present statutory provisions relating to 
the care of children are classified under one code and are 
‘ not, as now, the responsibility of several departments. 


Medical Services 


In order to obtain comparable conditions throughout. 
the country there must be a large extension of the school 
medical and nursing services. It is desirable that the 
routine medical inspections at stated ages should be carried 
out at more frequent-intervals and by the same doctor. 
It should thereby be possible to follow the physical and 
mental development of the child throughout his school 
career. Such a well-integrated school medical service 
will ensure that the ‘‘following up’’ treatment for minor 
ailments and specific defects is carried out at school clinics. 
In large schools it is desirable that the general and dental 
clinics should be on the school premises. The provision of 
clinics of all kinds must be on a much more generous 
scale. 

The general provision for mentally and _ physically 
deficient children is very far from adequate or uniform 
as between one authority and another. It should be the ~ 
statutory duty of Local Education Authorities to provide 
for the education of all blind and deaf children between 
the ages of 5 and 16 years, and for all other mentally and 
physically defective children up to the age of 16. 

The auxiliary staff in each school, suggested elsewhere 
in this scheme, should include a school nurse. 
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Meals and Clothing 


It is now generally admitted that the provision of a mid- 
day meal is the most certain means of ensuring a high 
standard of nutrition as well as a valuable means of social 
training. It should therefore be the duty of the Local 
Education Authority to provide mid-day meals, free of 
charge, in adequately equipped and serviced dining rooms 
for all children in school. 

Moreover, in cases where it is necessary, the Local 
Education ‘Authority should also be empowered to provide 
clothing and footwear so that the children should not 
suffer from the neglect or the financial embarrassment of 
the parent. 


After-Care Work 


**After care’’ work, applied specifically to school- 
leavers, requires to be much more firmly integrated into 
the education service. It should have many sides, educa- 
tional, recreational and vocational. It should be the link 
that will connect the school child proper, not only with 
his or her avenue of employment but also with one of the 
many aspects of adolescent training that are bridging the 
gap from the school-leaving age to full adult status. 

Viewed over the whole field, the question of the health 
and well-being of the child will become much more than 
the supervision of each child as an individual, and the 
influence of the school medical officer will be felt in the 
planning and organisation of the school as a whole. 


VIII—THE TRAINING AND SUPPLY OF TEACHERS 


Since in any scheme of progressive education an adequate 
supply of trained teachers is a fundamental and pressing 
necessity, it follows that the State must take immediate and 
adequate measures for the supply and training of those 
teachers. The National Union of Women Teachers main- 
tainsas its policy that the period of training should cover five 
years for all teachers, irrespective of the type of school into 
which the teacher wishes to go, whether nursery, infants’, 
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primary and secondary. Of these five years three should 
be spent in obtaining a qualification of University standard 
and two in professional training. This presupposes the 
extension of University courses and facilities. These 
provisions should include adequate state grants at all 
stages, and such grants should not limit students to 
acceptance of any particular profession. 


This does not mean that all entering upon the teaching 
profession should necessarily take one or other of the 
degree courses now existing. Academic courses of a wide 
scope are visualised, the final degree obtained being the 
equivalent of the present degree in standard, though not 
necessarily identical with it. The wide interests of the 
University ; the companionship and interchange of ideas 
with those preparing for other professions; the greater 
degree of liberty necessary in a community where so many 
varying kinds of preparation are taking place—these 
things will give the prospective teacher that broader 
outlook and knowledge which is essential for one taking 
up the ‘“‘liberal’’ profession of education. During the 
period between the University degree course and the actual 
embarkation on professional training (during the Univer- 
sity vacation) prospective teachers should have oppor- 
tunity of close contact with schools and children so that 
they may have the chance of seeing whether they are 
really suitable for the teaching profession. The pro- 
fessional training should give the widest possible contact 
with and knowledge of all types of school and activities 
associated with school life. (Professional training should 
be an. essential qualification for all teachers, so that 
specialist teachers should not be mere specialists in 
individual subjects but should be men and women with 
a deep interest in the training of character and: social 
behaviour. 


The recruitment of teachers is an urgent problem of our 
times : there would appear to be an unwillingness on the 
part of many in the senior forms of our secondary schools 
to consider teaching as a profession, This is more than 
a war problem, though it has been exaggerated by war 
conditions—in particular by the absorption of the youth 
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of both sexes into the military services. The curtailment 
_ of courses at the Universities is likely to add considerably 
to the problem in the future by the serious limitation of 
the field from which teachers may be~° drawn. 
The greater diversity of occupations and professions open 
to women, who form 75. per cent. of the teaching staffs, 
is another reason for the smaller numbers choosing 
teaching. While the National Union of Women Teachers 
welcomes this expansion in women’s interests and regards 
the wider possibilities now before girls as in some measure 
a fulfilment of the object for which it stands, it remains 
its view that teaching is one of the finest of professions 
and one of the most essential social services. This view 
needs greater stress, and some publicity in urging the 
senior pupils in secondary schools to consider teaching 
as a career—on the lines of the publicity recently given 
to nursing—might be attempted with advantage. 

A national scale of salaries, including equal pay for men 
and women teachers, is another essential measure if 
teaching is to hold its own as an attractive profession. 
In some areas the ban on married women teachers has 
closed one source from which would come a considerable 
supply of trained and experienced teachers. There are 
many services now being carried on through the schools 
which use the time and energy of the teacher to the 
detriment of the education of the child. Many of these 
services are not war measures and will always exist in a 
well-organised community, for example, the distribution 
of milk and the provision of school meals. The 
National Union of Women Teachers suggests that this 
work should be done by a suitable auxiliary, staff. Such 
an extension of the staffing of schools will ensure that 
the child receives the best in education, social training and 
health. 


These things—the stress on the national value of the 
teacher’s work, the increase in status that «will come in 
part from the broader system of preparation, a higher 
national scale of salaries which will attract both men and 
women into the profession, the removal of the ban on 
married women teachers, a re-organisation of the work 
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within the school so that the teacher can be an 
“‘educator’’ in the true sense of the word—should go far 
to secure a greater recruitment of both men and women 
for teaching and the best use of the teacher’s ability. 
As stated in the Introductiog, this scheme does not go 

into detail at each stage of the educational system, bur 
purports to be a broad survey of education in the post- 
war world as the National Union of Women Teachers 
would like to see it. Such detail is already set forth in 
the publications issued by the National Union of Women 
Teachers on the following subjects :— 

Nursery and Infants’ Schools. 

The Junior School. 

The Senior School. 

The Secondary Stage in Education. 

A Survey of the Problem of Education in Rural 

Areas. 
A Memorandum on School Buildings. 


A study of these pamphlets, along with this scheme, 
should give a picture of that educational service which the 
National Union of Women Teachers desires to see 
established and which would go far to create a democracy 
more firmly based than any we have yet seen. 


APPENDIX 


Since this pamphlet was completed the Government 
has put forward its proposals for educational reform in 
the White [Paper on ‘‘Educational Reconstruction,’’ as a 
preliminary to legislation. How far these proposals are in 
line with the policy advocated by the N.U.W.T. is made 
clear in the pamphlet itself, but certain observations need 
to be made. 

While welcoming many of the proposals made in the 
White Paper, the N.U.W.T. points out that if they are 
to be effective in creating any early advance in educa- 
tional policy, machinery must be set -in motion at once. 
The White Paper specifically states, ‘‘It is not proposed 
to introduce any of the proposals until the end of the war.’’ 
After that, all will be dependent upon an ‘‘appointed day,”’’ 
and that appointed day is undefined. The financial tables 
which form an Appendix to the White Paper are indicative 
of the slow pace of reform. No material increase in 
expenditure is expected until at least eighteen months 
after the end of the war. During the first year after that 
only £1,100,000 increase is expected—and even by the 
seventh year it is assumed that increase of expenditure 
will only be £40,000,000, an expenditure that is totally 
inadequate if any real educational progress is to be made. 
In many directions plans could and should be made now— 
for example, in the problem of the recruitment and 
training of teachers and in the question of priorities for 
educational buildings. 

The proposals made to raise the school- NdAving age to 
15 years and then, after an unspecified period of time, to. 
16 years, make it ‘impossible to have any real equality of 
the different types of secondary schools—an equality for 
which there will, in any case, have to be struggle, 
because of the prestige already attached to the academic - 
Grammar School. In the White Paper itself no decision 
is made on the position of the Direct Grant Secondary 
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Schools and on the Public Schools, and the Special Report 
issued by the Fleming Committee on ‘‘The Abolition of 
Tuition Fees in Grant-Aided Secondary Schools’’ carries 
both a Majority and Minority Report—the Majority being 
in favour of the abolition of tuition fees in such schools— 
the Minority being in favour of the retention of such 
fees. As long as fee-paying Secondary Schools exist and 
as long as the Public Schools are allowed to retain their 
privileged position, a truly democratic society is not 
possible. The opening of the Public Schools to a certain 
number of ‘‘special place’’ pupils—a proposal finding 
welcome in certain quarters—would aggravate the evil 
rather than amend it. | 

The retention of the Dual System in education is > 
contrary to the policy of the N.U.W.T., as expressed in 
Annual Conference and as enunciated in this pamphlet. 
Such retention is not considered to be compatible with the 
best interests of education. On the question of religious 
instruction this Union strongly opposes the inspection of 
religious teaching in the schools. 

No suggestions are made in the White’ Paper for 
dealing with that great problem of the schools—the 
growing number of ‘‘extraneous’’ duties of the teacher. 
The time of the teachers should be given to education 
proper if the child is to gain the full benefits of better 
and extended schooling. The N.U.W.T. reiterates its 
policy, enunciated in this pamphlet, that an auxiliary staff 
is essential for these services, and arrangements for such 
should. be embodied in the new legislation. 

On certain aspects of education the White Paper is very 
vague or very brief. The Government would appear not 
to have made up its mind conclusively on the best admini- 
strative plan for nursery education. To Adult Education 
_only the briefest reference is made, yet this is a matter of 
great importance, especially in the post-war years. And, 
whilst welcoming the extension of education up to 18 years 
in Young |People’s Colleges for those who have entered 
industry or other occupations at 16, the N.U.W.T, con- 
siders that the limitation of such education to one day a 
week is too little even at the outset. 
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The recruitment and training, and the status and 
remuneration of teachers are matters of vital significance. 
No proposals are made to set on foot at once any plans 
for the training of the teachers needed in the extended 
education of the future. The debates in Parliament on the 
White Paper showed a lamentable lack of knowledge as 
to the requirements of an adequately trained teaching 
profession, and it is the manifest duty of the N.U.W.T. 
to see that any lowering of standards is resisted, and that 
only adequate training, both in quality and in time, is 
accepted. No clear indication of Government policy 1S 
given in the White Paper on teachers’ remuneration and 
the status of teachers at the various stages of the educa- 
tional system. A national scale of salaries and the equal 
- status and pay of teachers in all types of school, whether 
primary or secondary, payment according to qualification 
and not according to sex—these are essentials upon which 
the N.U.W.T. takes a determined stand. 

“As this Appendix is being written there is wide dis- 
cussion of the proposed Government policy in education. 
The N.U.W.T. has, in this pamphlet, given an outline of 
what it_considers to be the minimum requirements for a 
sound educational system—and it is now its duty to make 
those views as widely known as possible. Thus it will 
contribute to that pressure of opinion which will prepare 
the way for sound legislation. 
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